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of no lack of self-control and no weakness or feverishness
of action. The traditions of conviviality and the re-
cords of a life of constant industry that secured wealth
and social position are both in accord with the impres-
sions derived from the plays of an eagerness for experi-
ence controlled by a self-mastery and a serenity of
purpose. If one were to search for a modem writer
most like Shakespeare, one would select Scott, rather
than Shelley, or Byron, or Wordsworth. As to the
intellectual quality of the author of the plays, it is
clear that he was not a Galileo or a Bacon. If we
judge intellectual power by its creation of system or
synthesis, we shall probably estimate Shakespeare less
highly than if we remember that intellect of the high-
est order is often displayed by maintaining openness and
largeness of view in face of the solicitations of theory or
prejudice. No one can read the plays in connection
with the literature of the time, or of any time, without
marveling at their freedom from vulgarity, pettiness,
or narrowness of mental attitude. If they do not
afford evidences of a profound culture in philosophy,
letters, or science, they offer no trace of intellectual
blindness or conceit, and they leave no doubt that
their author had thought greatly and freely. Even
more certain is their assurance of the range and in-
tensity of his emotional life. In these respects again,
no one can compare his work with that of other writers
without feeling the effect of his personality. Fletcher,
perhaps next to him among the Elizabethans in a